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Fourth Annual Meeting 
Plans 1948 Program 


eae seventy members, represent- 
ing ten Southern States, assembled 
in Atlanta on November 12 for the 
fourth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Regional Council. The meeting 
was described by many of the mem- 
bers present as the best in the history 
of the Council. 

President Paul D. Williams ad- 
dressed the meeting during the morn- 
ing session, and his speech, which 
is printed in this issue, was enthusi- 
astically received as an _ inspiring 
statement of the Council’s fundamen- 
tal aims and principles. 

Mrs. M. E. Tilly, field secretary of 
the Council and a member of the 
President’s Civil Rights Committee, 
spoke on the work of the Committee, 
and the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Resolved: that the Southern Re- 
gional Council commends the Pres- 
ident of the United States for ap- 
pointing the distinguished Committee 
on Civil Rights, and urges that the 
people of the South and of the Na- 
tion give most thoughtful considera- 
tion to the Committee’s report, re- 
minding ourselves, as the Committee 
concludes, that ‘the future of our Na- 
tion rests upon the character, the 
vision, the high principle of our peo- 
ple. Democracy, brotherhood, human 
rights — these are practical expres- 
sions of the eternal worth of every 
child of God. With His guidance and 
help we can move forward toward 
a nobler social order in which there 
will be equal opportunity for all.” 

All officers were re-elected, with 


the exception of Commander Frank 
Spencer, of Savannah, Ga., whose 
resignation as vice-president was ac- 
cepted with regret. Dr. Guy B. John- 
son, former executive director, and 
Dr. Harold L. Trigg, former associate 
executive director, were elected by 
the Board of Directors to serve as 
vice-presidents. 

The 1948 program adopted at the 
meeting adds several important flew 
projects to the Council’s activities) as 
well as continuing those already 
under way. 

Civil Rights. During the coming 
year the SRC will examine the status 
and degree of enforcement of State 
laws intended to safeguard ¢ivil 
rights. The results of this study will 
be published and made available to 
individuals and groups throughout 
the South as a basis for community 
action. 

Equal Services to Veterans; It was 
pointed out that Negro veterans in 
the South are not receiving a propor- 
tionate share of the educational bene- 
fits of the GI Bill of Rights, and are 
not fairly represented among the ad- 
ministrative personnel of the Veter- 
ans Administration. Is was unani- 
mously voted that a committee of 
Council members bring this matter 
directly to the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
chief of the Veterans Administration 
in Washington. 

State Organization. Increased activ- 
ity and growth on the local level will 
continue to be an important objec- 
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SRC President's Address 
To Membership Meeting 


By Paul D. Williams 
President, Southern Regional Council 


E approach to the Southern 
problem is of utmost impor- 
tance. It is easy to speak of the 

“changing South,” and to describe 
the growing movement toward the 
mechanization of production in agri- 
culture, with specific reference to 
cotton, rice, and cane. It is just as 
easy to swell with pride over the 
number of small industries that have 
sprung up since the end of the war 
in many Southern States. The trend 
toward balance between agriculture 
and industry moves with increasing 
impetus. 

It is too easy to forget that mech- 
anization and industrialization are 
guided by the results of research cost- 
ing millions of dollars; and that 
changes in the thinking of the South’s 
people, which should receive an equal 
amount of intelligent planning and 
direction, are left to trial and error— 
or to organizations like the Southern 
Regional Council which must depend 
on contributions from the few people 
who are conscious of the fact that 
changes in response patterns are an 
essential part of the total regional 
transition. 

Transition in Southern Mind 

It is the transition in thought focus 
from non-productive and frequently 
imagined race conflict to consciously 
planned and directed use of aJJ nat- 
ural, human, and social resources that 
must take place in the Southern mind 
before the admitted deficiencies of 
the region can be eliminated. 

This is the approach to regional 
problems that appeals to young and 
old, Negro and white alike. It is posi- 
tive, constructive, and potentially 
satisfying. 

SRC can make a lasting contribu- 
tion to guided change in the economy 
of human relations—the discovery, 
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nurture, and amicable interaction of 
human abilities. If SRC does not 
grasp this opportunity, some other 
organization must do so before we 
can attain interregional equity in the 
production and distribution of essen- 
tial goods and services to our forty 
million people of all races. 

The SRC works for all the ae 
of the South. It does not suppose that 
any segment of the South’s popula- 
tion can or should prosper to the 
exclusion of any other group. We are 
one South, needing the well-being of 
all our people. 

Question of Segregation 

The question of segregation as such 
has long since been answered by the 
SRC. It has been answered not only 
by words, but, more important, by 
deeds. We have only to examine the 
personnel of our Board of Directors, 
our officers, our membership, our 
paid executive staff, and the manner 
of conducting our annual meetings 
and executive sessions, to see that 
the SRC is composed of Southerners 
without any further classification. 
The question before us now is not 
whether or not segregation is right 
or wrong, which is like saying 
whether or not we are against sin. 
Our big task is to convince other 
Southerners and other Southern or- 
ganizations that the way of life fol- 
lowed by the SRC is right and proper. 

In this task we have to avoid a 
“holier than thou” attitude. I am 
certain that no one connected with 
the SRC has been convinced of the 
injustice and the unworkability of 
the segregation pattern simply be- 
cause some individual or organization 
has branded him or her as “un- 
American.” 

We of the SRC arrived at our judg- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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How Negro Colleges Can Develop 
Racial Cooperation in the South 


By Ernest E. Neal 


vER since the close of the Civil 
War, men of good will have been 
trying to bring about racial co- 
operation in the South. Unfortu- 
nately, these efforts have not been too 
successful. Legal segregation is an 
accepted pattern. Its end does not 
appear to be in sight. What appears 
to be even more tragic is that the 
most influential agencies now work- 
ing in the field of race relations can 
point to very little progress made 
toward integrating the Negro into the 
general stream of American life. 
The purpose of this paper is to point 
out that there can be no real progress 
in race relations in the South until 
community-wide interracial coopera- 
tion is in evidence. Whatever the 
causes, the fact still remains that 
large scale white and Negro coopera- 
tion in the South is lacking. 


A Basis and a Need 

What concerns us here is, does a 
basis for racial cooperation exist, and, 
if so, how can it be attained? Most 
people would agree that there is not 
only a basis for racial cooperation but 
also a need. The main problem is 
how racial cooperation can be at- 
tained. Many solutions have been of- 
fered and many plans have been 
tried. But in spite of all these ef- 
forts racial tension in the South is 
increasing. 

The central weakness in most 
theories of improving race relations 
is that they fail to advance a positive 
course of action that is mutually bene- 
ficial and acceptable to the majority 
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of whites and Negroes in the average 
Southern community. Until such a 
theory is advanced and accepted, we 
cannot have a healthy and prosperous 
South. 

Unfortunately, scientific discoveries, 
sermons, lectures, forums, and public 
demonstrations have not been effec- 
tive in changing the attitudes of the 
Southern white man toward Ameri- 
can Negroes. The Southern white 
child has been so indoctrinated with 
racial prejudice from birth that he is 
unable to think rationally about 
Negroes. 

Nevertheless, since race prejudice 
is learned it can be unlearned, and 
there has to be an Achilles heel even 
to the race prejudice of the Southern 
white man. 

I am not saying that I have discov- 
ered the Achilles heel of Southern 
prejudice, but I am saying that some 
form of natural association must be 
worked out in the South for whites 
and Negroes before prejudice will be 
on the decrease. This form of asso- 
ciation must be where they meet as 
co-workers, and it must be unstrained 
and natural. 

Negroes’ Responsibility 

I am also of the opinion that the 
responsibility for discovering an in- 
terest that brings whites and Negroes 
together as co-workers rests mainly on 
the shoulders of educated Southern 
Negroes. The Southern white people 
have proved that they are unwilling 
or incapable of developing this in- 
terest. 

In order for Negroes to chart a 
course in the South that will appeal 
to those Southern whites who are fair- 
minded, Negroes will have to develop 
a philosophy of life that is not yet 
in evidence. It calls for a complete 
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overhauling of Negro strategy. It 
means for the next decade Negroes 
will shift their strategy from cham- 
pioning the cause of oppressed Ne- 
groes to the championing of the cause 
of the oppressed South. Negroes must 
become the champions of a cause big- 
ger than themselves. I believe a sin- 
cere attempt at this effort will bring 
more Southern whites to work co- 
operatively with Negroes than any 
strategy that has been worked out up 
to the present time. 

Why do I think that the cause of 
the South is greater than the cause 
of Negroes? Let us look at a few facts. 
In the East North Central States there 
are 946,000 farm operators; in the 
East South Central States there are 
963,000 farm operators. The number 
of farm operators is nearly enough 
equal for purposes of the comparisons. 
In 1940, 28% of the East South Cen- 
tral farm operators produced less than 
$250 worth of products per farm, 
whereas only 16% of the East North 
Central farm operators fell into this 
category. On the other hand, 50% of 
the East North Central farm operators 
produced over $1,000 worth of prod- 
ucts per farm, but only 11% of the 
East South Central farm operators 
produced over $1,000 worth of prod- 
ucts per farm. This is the difference 
between the North and South reduced 
to its most simple terms. Eighty-nine 
percent of Southern farmers are not 
producing enough to support a mini- 
mum standard of health and decency. 
Only fifty percent of the Northern 
farmers fall into this category. 
Southern Health Conditions 

The poverty of the South is reflect- 
ed more clearly in the health condi- 
tions of the people than in any other 
area. Dr. Arild E. Hansen, chairman, 
Department of Pediatrics, University 
of Texas Medical School, has made a 
comparative study of the death rates 
of children in Texas with the rates 
of the United States as a whole. He 
found that the Texas infant mortality 
rate was 56.9 compared with a U. S. 
average of 45.3. When Dr. Hansen 
compared Texas with six States of 
greatest population, he found that 
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Texas, although sixth in population, 
has more deaths than has any other 
State in the union. It has 4.8% of the 
country’s population, but has 6.7% 
of the deaths in the age group 1-19. 

In analyzing the health problems of 
Texas children Dr. Hansen says: 
“Suffice to say that the status of child 
health in Texas is far from satisfac- 
tory. Although it is to be deplored 
that many of the deaths in the chil- 
dren in our state are needless, since 
they are from preventable causes, 
this very fact constitutes a challenge 
to us and a possibility of considerable 
improvement.”! Dr. Hansen’s analysis 
of Texas is true of the whole South. 


An Agricultural Economy 


The Northerners have an outlet. 
They have a highly developed indus- 
trial system to offset their agricultural 
poverty. The South has no such out- 
let. Ours is an agricultural economy. 
In addition to our very low income, 
we rank third in the number of peo- 
ple to support and we have the bur- 
den of educating one-third of the na- 
tion’s school children. We also have 
the highest morbidity and mortality 
rate in the U.S. The burden is simply 
too heavy for the South to bear. We 
need national cooperation to help us 
with our education, our health, farm- 
to-market roads, loans for agriculture, 
and small business. But, above all, 
we need to develop a new way for 
farming and small industries to pro- 
cess, store, and conserve the new 
products of the South. This new way 
of life in the South has got to begin 
at the bottom and bubble up. It can- 
not start at the top and trickle down. 

The biggest handicap to the indus- 
trial development of the South is not 
the lack of capital, machines, or tech- 
nicians. Before the South can become 
productive, the fertility has to be re- 
stored in the soil, and crops will have 
to’be grown that are suited to the soil 
of the South and for which there is a 
ready or potential market. 

The reason I take this view is the 
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result of what my own eyes have 
seen. I have studied and observed the 
new industrial South that has re- 
ceived so much recent publicity. I 
have seen thousands of dollars in- 
vested in sweet potato curing houses 
and dehydraters. The curing houses 
were half empty and the dehydrater 
was idle over seventy-five percent of 
the time. The reason—the farmers 
did not grow enough sweet potatoes 
to utilize the plant at near full ca- 
pacity. I have seen the operator of a 
bean canning factory throw away 
5,000 pounds of green beans, because 
he could not find enough beans to op- 
erate his plant at a profit. I have seen 
the operators of hatcheries send out 
of the South for eggs to hatch, be- 
cause they were unable to secure cer- 
tified eggs from Southern poultry 
men. I have also seen Southern cham- 
bers of commerce induce national 
dairy firms to set up branch dairies 
in Southern communities, and the 
operators of the dairies had to import 
milk from out of the South to supply 
the needs of the local communities. 


Economic Ills 


All of us have seen Southern farm- 
ers in city markets buying meat, 
canned goods, and fresh vegetables 
that could have been raised on their 
own farms. We all have seen denuded 
forests, gullied hillsides and flooded 
bottom lands and malnourished peo- 
ple. All of these ills must be cured 
before a strong and productive South 
can arise. 

The economic recovery of the South 
is as much psychological as economi- 
cal. Under present conditions, atti- 
tudes of cooperation do not exist. 
Southern whites suffer too much from 
their prejudices. They are unaccus- 
tomed to work with Negroes except 
as servants, farm hands, or common 
laborers. Even highly educated 
Southern whites feel ill at ease in 
close proximity with Negroes in roles 
other than servants. Negroes possess 
better psychological balance for 
racial cooperation. They do not suf- 
fer from the racial superiority com- 
plex. They can work with any group 
without losing face in their social 
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group. In view of these facts, I repeat 
again, the educated Southern Negroes 
have more responsibility for develop- 
ing a program that will enlist the 
cooperation of the two races than any 
other group within the population. 
This program of cooperation must be 
on the local level and spread to the 
state and regional levels. 

The Place to Begin 

Where, then, is this psychological 
reconditioning to take place? The 
Negro colleges are the most logical 
places for this program to begin. 
They are the only institutions in the 
South that have a history in racial 
cooperation on a basis of equality. 
Most of them were founded by whites 
and many of them today still have 
white teachers on their faculties. The 
South has accepted this form of racial 
cooperation. Another reason for se- 
lecting the Negro colleges is that some 
of the best brains in the South have 
been developed in them. Booker T. 
Washington and George Washington 
Carver are the best known. The rea- 
son for this is quite simple. The Negro 
college is the largest outlet for the 
utilization of Negroes with superior 
mental abilities. Most other avenues 
of employment are closed. 

Another interesting thing about the 
faculties of Negro colleges is that they 
draw Northern whites and Negroes 
with superior training and abilities 
and Southern Negroes who, because 
of segregation, had to seek their ad- 
vanced training in Northern universi- 
ties. This makes the Negro college 
the only institution in the South that 
draws heavily on superior intellectual 
ability from the North. Southern 
white colleges and other institutions 
lose a large percentage of their su- 
perior personnel to Northern univer- 
sities and business firms. The big 
problem is, can the intellectual abili- 
ties found on the faculties of Negro 
colleges be used in solving the prob- 
lems surrounding the college? Up to 
the present, with very few exceptions, 
this superior trained mentality has 
enclosed itself in ivory towers and 
paid no attention to the problems of 
the South. Fortunately, a few col- 





leges are breaking away from the old 
traditional path and are concerning 
themselves with the problems of the 
South. 

The Negro colleges can initiate a 
program that will start the South on 
the road to economic recovery, if 
they will select local communities and 
neighborhood groups as laboratories 
for the development and utilization of 
community resources. This type of 
educational program calls for the ap- 
plication of knowledge to the prob- 
lems of depleted and eroded soil. The 
chemistry and biology teachers will 
have to analyze the soil to determine 
its mineral deficiencies and how these 
deficiencies affect the food value of 
the plants and animals raised on the 
soil, and how in turn the people who 
eat the food and animals grown on 
the depleted soil are affected. The 
social scientists on the faculties will 
have to experiment with translating 
scientific knowledge into human wel- 
fare. They will have to be concerned 
with educational techniques and 
group organizations that will open 
the eyes of the people to the relation 
of the land they live on to their own 
welfare. They must also be concerned 
with developing techniques to make 
the people want to restore their soil, 
improve their health, improve their 
homes and communities. 

Stimulate Marketing 


After the battle of production for 
home use has been won, then the col- 
leges must stimulate the farmers to 
want to produce for the market. This 
will call for the establishment of mar- 
kets for the new products the farmers 
are growing. Once production has 
reached the point that the steady sup- 
ply is guaranteed, then and only then 
will it be profitable to set up process- 
ing, preserving, and distribution 
industries. The educational pro- 
gram I have outlined is achievable by 
any college that desires to put it into 
operation. The cost of such a program 
will not have to be carried entirely 
by the college. In every community 
there are paid agents of various gov- 
ernmental and private agencies at 
work on different aspects of com- 


munity problems. The weakness of 
these agencies is that they are work- 
ing individually, competitively, and 
often at cross purposes with each 
other. What they need is a centraliz- 
ing agency to coordinate their efforts. 
The Negro college can become this 
centralizing agency. 

The only requirement to carry out 
this program is the securing of a per- 
son who is vitally interested in hu- 
man problems and who has the intel- 
ligence, tact, and ability to work with 
people. He should be put in charge 
of it with the full support of the 
college administration. 

A Rural Problem 


I have confined this paper to the 
rural problems of the South because 
I am convinced that the economic 
recovery of the South lies in the pro- 
ductivity of Southern farms. The 
South is still a land of villages and 
small towns, whose economic base is 
agriculture. The South, unlike other 
regions of the United States, is not 
blessed with large deposits of coal, 
iron, and other minerals. Its indus- 
tries will have to stem from the prod- 
ucts of the soil. I have also steered 
away from the problems of mechani- 
zation and displacement of farm 
workers because I believe there is a 
place for the small farm in the South- 
ern economy, if this farm is devoted 
to gardening, poultry, fruits, berries, 
a few dairy cattle, and other activities 
that are adaptable to the utilization 
of labor of the farm family. We al- 
ready have many examples of South- 
ern farmers making several thousand 
dollars off five acres of land. 

I am of the opinion that rebuilding 
of the rural South is the only area in 
the South where Negroes will con- 
front little projudice. Negro farm 
products are accepted on the market 
on the same basis as white farmers’; 
nor does the market have separate 
days or windows to purchase prod- 
ucts from Negro farmers. The market 
is already open to a good many 
processed agricultural products of 
Negroes. 

Finally, the rebuilding of the rural 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Race Hatred Gets a Hearing 


CCASIONALLY an event takes 
place in the South which crystal- 
lizes all the curious, conflicting ele- 
ments that go to make up Southern 
prejudices. Such an event was the 
recent public hearing on Negro po- 
lice conducted by the Police Commit- 
tee of the Atlanta City Council. 
The issue of Negro police has been 
a controversial one in Atlanta for a 
long time. It became more contro- 
versial than ever recently when an 
impressively large group of civic or- 
ganizations, supported by the Atlanta 
newspapers, began a concerted move 
_ to have Negro policemen employed 
in the Negro sections of the city. A 
survey by the Southern Regional 
Council provided some practical ar- 
guments in favor of the proposal. The 
survey revealed that more than forty 
Southern cities were successfully us- 
ing Negro policemen; all the cities 
commenting announced their satis- 
faction with the colored officers, and 
many reported startling reductions in 
Negro crime. On the basis of these 
and similar findings, an increasing 
number of civic-minded groups and 
individuals added their support to 
the move. 


Resolution Introduced 


The controversy reached its height 
in November when one member of 
City Council introduced a resolution 
providing for the appointment of 
eight Negro policemen on a trial ba- 
sis. Another councilman immediately 
moved that the resolution be tabled, 
but he was defeated. Instead, the 
resolution was referred to the Police 
Committee with instructions that a 
public hearing be held to determine 
the state of public opinion. 

So it was that, on the evening of 
November 26, approximately one 
thousand persons crowded into a 
large courtroom in the police station 
on Decatur Street. On the dais at 
the front of the room sat the mem- 
bers of the Police Committee and 
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the Mayor. The Chief of Police had 
taken his stand at one end of the 
platform, and policemen were sta- 
tioned about the room. Negroes, who 
made up about one-fourth of the au- 
dience, occupied the right rear sec- 
tion of the courtroom. the whole, 
they were the quietest and most at- 
tentive of the spectators. White per- 
sons filled the other benches and the 
space along the walls. Some of them 
were there to support the resolution, 
but many more, easily a majority, 
were there to peg it. There could 
be little claim that the white specta- 
tors formed a cross-section of At- 
lanta’s white population. Most of 
them were residents of those sections 
of Atlanta where white and colored 
citizens have been in fierce competi- 
tion for housing, and flare-ups of race 
tension were fresh in their minds. 


Expectant Atmosphere 


As the spectators waited for the 
hearing to begin, they talked and 
laughed with their neighbors, but 
their eyes were constantly moving 
about the room — from the commit- 
tee chairman to the other members 
of the audience to the newcomers 
pouring into the courtroom. The at- 
mosphere was one of expectancy, the 
sort of expectancy one senses-in any 
crowd that has come together to wit- 
ness a dramatic spectacle. 

The chairman rapped for order, 
and the hearing got under way. The 
first white spokesman for the resolu- 
tion made his way to the front of 
the room. As if on signal, a wave of 
noisy throat-clearing spread through 
the crowd. 

“What’s his name? Make him tell 
his name!” came from somewhere in 
the crowded room. 

The spokesman’s name was an- 
nounced, and he presented a petition 
signed by some fifteen civic organiza- 
tions. Briefly he cited the record of 
Negro police in other Southern cities. 
He pointed out that ninety per cent 
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of Atlanta’s 125,000 Negroes live 
within an area of eight square miles, 
thus making it relatively easy for 
Negro officers to patrol exclusively 
Negro sections. It was a factual 
speech, delivered quietly and with- 
out emotion. When it was over, the 
spokesman returned to his seat amid 
silence. There was no applause and 
no throat-clearing. 

Other proponents of the plan, white 
and colored, then appeared before 
the Committee. A representative of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, a 
labor spokesman, a white minister, 
a Negro minister, a Negro newspaper 
editor, a Negro businessman — each 
of them gave his reasons for believing 
the plan a wise one. There were booes 
and heckling from time to time. Oc- 
casionally there was scattered ap- 
plause. But for the most part the au- 
dience was unresponsive. 


Opposition. Speaks 


A new animation stirred in the 
courtroom, however, when the chair- 
man called for those who were op- 
posed to the resolution. The air 
buzzed with talk, but no one stepped 
forward. For a long moment it 
seemed that no one was going to 
speak in opposition. Then a gray- 
haired figure appeared at the plat- 
form. The spectators sat up straight 
and craned their necks. The air of 
expectancy was strong again. 

“Changes are not always progress,” 
the man began. “The morale of the 
Atlanta Police Department will be 
destroyed if we put Negro policemen 
to work...” 

In these quotations the word “Ne- 
gro” is given its proper spelling. As 
the word was actually spoken, the 
letter r—always hard for a Southern 
tongue to manage — appeared feebly 
a few times, and presently vanished 
altogether. 

As the gray-haired man spoke, he 
was interrupted now and then by ap- 
plause, The crowd was beginning to 
come to life. But,-all things consid- 
ered, he was not an overwhelming 
success with the audience. He was 
too moderate. He admitted that the 
time might come when it would be 


proper to appoint Negro policemen, 
although it had not come yet. He con- 
fined himself to relatively temperate 
objections. Although much of the 
audience applauded and _ cheered 
when he sat down, one felt that they 
ag hoping for stronger meat than 


The next speaker was much more 
successful. He had some command of 
that brand of oratory which has long 
been cultivated by Southern dema- 
gogues. 

“If people like Henry Wallace, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and Drew Pear- 
son would leave us alone, we 
wouldn’t have any problem!” he 
cried. He was rewarded by thunder- 
ous applause and whoops of approval. 

“If we get Negro policemen, where 
are we going to stop? Maybe we 
should have some Negro councilmen! 
Maybe some of them should sit on 
this Committee!” 

Enthusiastic laughter echoed in the 
crowded courtroom, and it required 
prolonged gavel-pounding by the 
chairman and the chief of police to 
restore order. This was what many 
of the white spectators had come to 
hear, and they were not to be cheated 
out of their enjoyment. 

The keynote had been struck, and 
the pitch grew higher and higher 
for two long hours as each successive 
speaker tried to out-rant his prede- 
cessors. Some of them — politicians 
and past and present office-holders — 
were accomplished in  wool-hat 
rhetoric: 


“Starting too High” 


“It seems the colored brothers have 
convicted themselves. In one breath 
they admit they commit the greatest 
number of crimes, and in the other 
tell us the violations will be reduced 
if we authorize Negro policemen! 
[Laughter and cheers] Anyway, they 
want to start too high. We ought to 
start them in a more elemen 
grade. [“Tell ’em how to do it”] If we 
are to start them at all, we should 
start a few in the City Hall. [Laugh- 
ter] We could put ’em in the tax 
office. [“Now youw’re telling ’em!”] 
The Mayor can appoint his execu- 
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tive secretary. [Cheers] Maybe the 
newspapers who are sponsoring Ne- 
gro police would put some in the City 
Hall press room.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause]. 

Some of the audience reactions 
were so well-timed that one won- 
dered if they had been rehearsed. It 
is no doubt true that the opposition 
had marshaled its forces and planned 
its attack in advance. But the most 
effective preparation began years ago 
and can be traced in the tortured po- 
litical history of Georgia. Thanks in 
large measure to that history, no- 
where have hate organizers found 
more ready-made recruits than in 
Georgia and Atlanta. On this night, 
as so often in the past, the followers 
were rallying to their self-appointed 
leaders. 

Verbal Attacks 

It early became apparent that the 
opposition spokesmen had no inten- 
tion of confining their discussion to 
the resolution on Negro police. They 
launched violent verbal attacks on 
the individuals and organizations 
backing the proposal, accusing them 
of being subversive and Communist- 
inspired. (The conservative Chamber 
of Commerce, as well as several 
church groups, were presumably in- 
cluded in this all-embracing charge.) 

Several speakers took the time to 
build up elaborate theological argu- 
ments for the belief that Negroes are 
an inferior race of mankind. Indeed, 
the pseudo-religious theme was 
sounded, with infinite variations, in 
speech after speech. The Bible was 
quoted and misquoted with great fre- 
quency. Indelible pictures were 
painted of the Negro and his false 
white friends marching arm in arm 
down the road to Hell. 

Full treatment was also given to 
the familiar claim that the Southern 
white man is the Negro’s best friend. 

“Without the Southern white man 
to look after him,” said one speaker, 
“the Negro would long since have 
perished from the face of the earth.” 
He went on to maintain that by fol- 
lowing the false lead of “meddlers” 
the Negro was alienating his only 
true friends among the white race. 
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Following the traditional pattern, 
the rabble-rousers were scattering 
their shots. Skilfully they built up 
the impression of a vast conspiracy 
against the white, laboring, God- 
fearing majority. It was on 
though perhaps to be expected — 
when one speaker said: 

“It is a dangerous idea that every 
minority should be represented on 
official bodies. If you give the Negro 
this right, then all the others will 
demand it. The next thing, the Jews 
will claim the right to sit on this 
Council and hold high office on ev- 
ery political body.” Such was the 
nature of the opposition that this re- 
mark slipped neatly into context. 

Even in this maelstrom of emotion, 
it was impossible to miss the under- 
current of hostility toward those of 
position, power, and influence. 

“Who are these people who favor 
this thing? If you check up, you'll 
find out they live out in North Side, 
where they don’t have the Negro 
problem.” 

The response to this was greater 
than might be expected. North Side 
is a residential suburb where many 
of the city’s well-to-do and influential 
citizens live. The opposition sup- 
porters showed great delight when 
slurring remarks were directed at 
this group, and even greater delight 
when the Mayor and City Council 
were attacked. One speaker drew 
lusty approval when he made a con- 
temptuous reference to bankers. 
Traditional Technique 

This technique is not a new one. 
Eugene Talmadge made effective use 
of it in his stump speeches denounc- 
ing “those rich city fellows.” It has 
become a traditional bid for the af- 
fection of the “common man.” The 
meaning implicit is: “They have the 
money and the power, but you are 
the salt of the earth and I am for 
you.” It is a strange alchemy indeed 
that transforms such an attitude as 
this into hatred of the poorest and 
least influential group in the South 
— the Negroes. 

The efforts of the Police Committee 
to have the speakers keep to the 
subject of Negro policemen met with 








little success. The crowd roared its 
disapproval at this interference, and 
the speakers were allowed to go on 
with their digressions. One woman 
speaker, on being asked to limit her 
speech, fixed a glittering eye on the 
Committee and cried, “I have my 
civil liberties!” The chairman sub- 
sided with a shrug of helplessness. 


Advises Negroes 


The Negro spectators, among whom 
were many of Atlanta’s leading col- 
ored citizens, sat in stoney-faced si- 
lence as abuse was heaped on their 
race. Occasionally a speaker would 
address himself to them. One, for 
example, turned toward them and 
shouted, “If you want to put an end 
to lynching, then stop raping our 
white women!” 

Only once did the Negroes voice 
their resentment. That occurred when 
a speaker attacked the performance 
of Negro ‘troops in the recent war. 
“All they did,” he said, “was come 
into places that white men had died 
to win.” A low rumble of disapproval 
rose from the Negro. spectators. Like 
Shakespeare’s “curses, not loud, but 
deep,” the sound was too low to be 
heard in all parts of the courtroom. 
But among the white persons who did 
hear it, some evidently felt deeply 
humiliated. To the credit of Atlanta, 
throughout the two hours of hate- 
mongering many white faces ex- 
pressed only anger, shame, and dis- 
gust. Some of them must also have 
felt amazement that such a demon- 
stration could take place in a civilized 
society. 

Most of the white spectators, how- 
ever, were not troubled by any such 
reflections. For them, an old hunger, 
found in human beings everywhere, 
was being satisfied in a way that has 
been characteristic of the South at its 
worst for eighty years. It hardly mat- 
tered that the arguments raised by 
the opposition spokesmen were un- 
reasonable and totally unacceptable 
to a logical mind. Nor was the issue 
itself — whether or not Negro police- 
men should be appointed—at the 
heart of the debate; it was merely a 
theme on which the race-baiters 


might improvise. It could even be 
said that Negroes themselves were 
not the true subject of the tirades 
that aroused such enthusiasm. Signifi- 
cantly, the more eloquent the orators 
became, the more abstract became the 
Negro. Finally, all Negroes — includ- 
ing those of flesh and blood sitting in 
the courtroom — were summed up in 
a gigantic abstraction known simply 
as he. (“He does most of the killing, 
and now they want to give him a 
badge and a gun to legalize the kill- 
ing.”) The Negro had become a sym- 
bol of all that is evil, base, and 
frightening. 

The preachers of hatred did not 
reach their listeners’ reason, nor did 
they intend to. Their appeal was to 
something more fundamental in men 
than logic. They appealed to the de- 
sire of the neglected to feel consid- 
ered, of the weak to feel strong. It 
was the corrupt magic of demagogues 
of all places and all times. 


Resolution Passed 


In one important sense, this dema- 
goguery failed at the Atlanta public 
hearing. On December 2, just six days 
later, City Council passed the much 
disputed resolution. But the issue has 
not been abandoned by those who 
would make political hay of it. The 
resolution carried a recommendation 
by the chief of police that Negro offi- 
cers should exercise authority only 
over colored persons. Using this as a 
pretext, opponents of the plan have 
charged in court that any conditional 
employment of Negro policemen vio- 
lates both the United States and the 
Georgia Constitutions. Thus the strat- 
egy continues to pervert a common- 
sense measure into a racial contro- 
versy. 

Whatever the final outcome may be 
—and it appears now that Negro 
policemen will be appointed — 
the race-baiters will probably look 
back to their field day of November 
26 with satisfaction. For triumph 
shone on the faces of many of the 
white spectators who filed out of the 
courtroom at the end of the hearing. 
The old, old fairy tale of the “master 
race” had once again cast its spell. 
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Tuskegee Institute Reports 
One Lynching for 1947 


Tuskegee Institute, in its annual 
report on lynchings in the United 
States, reveals that during 1947 one 
person was lynched, 31 lynchings 
were prevented, and six cases have 
not been classified because of insuf- 
ficient evidence. 

Of the 44 persons-who were under 
indictment during the year as par- 
ticipants in lynchings or attempted 
lynchings, all were freed. 

24 of the 31 averted lynchings were 
prevented by officers of the law, four 
by persons who saved themselves 
from mobs, two by persons not officers 
of the law, and one by survival of 
the victim after he had been left as 
dead by the mob. 27 of these cases 
occurred in the South, and a total of 
39 persons—33 Negroes and six 
whites — were saved from death at 
the hands of mobs. 

The 1947 record of one lynchin 
compares with six for the year 1946, 
one for 1945, two for 1944, and three 
for 1943. 





SRC President’s Address 
(Continued from page 2) 


ment of the segregation pattern be- 
cause we were persuaded by sound 
arguments. It seems rather natural, 
therefore, that we should endeavor 
to convince others by the same prac- 
tical and moral considerations which 
have meant so much to us. For this 
reason, I see our function as a re- 
gional organization to be one of edu- 
cation and persuasion, by word and 
deed, so that more and more of our 
fellow Southerners will come to think 
and act as we do for the same reasons 
which we have found to be liberating. 

The report of the President’ Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights has merely re- 
iterated what we in the SRC have 
long since believed and put into prac- 
tice. The report does not give us the 
most important answer for the 
South, namely, the way in which we 
are to convince our fellow South- 
erners that the acceptance of the re- 
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port’s recommendations is the moral 
and American thing to do. We accept 
the principles of the President’s com- 
mittee, and putting these principles 
into effective P canon is the job at 
which the SRC works. Our hope and 
our aim is to take action in such a 
way as to achieve the realization of 
these principles by accomplishing the 
most good and avoiding detriment. 

It is sad indeed that after more 
than 19 centuries of Christianity we 
should find it so difficult to put into 
operation, in a country that prides 
itself on being a Christian nation, 
principles that are far short of the 
ideals annunciated by the Founder 
of Christianity and the Founding 
Fathers of our Republic. 

Face Problems Frankly 

There are those who maintain that 
the solution of all our problems is ed- 
ucation, but too often by education 
they mean a brick-by-brick process 
with 100 years between bricks. It is 
time we realized that, even though 
some of our problems are delicate 
ones indeed, the welfare of the South 
and the Nation demands that they 
be faced with frankness and candor. 
Furthermore, when a solution is ar- 
rived at through right reason and 
religious principles, that solution 
must be accepted and followed up 
with resolute courage. 

Let us remember that even though 
we are a regional organization the 
effect of our actions is not a regional 
incident. When we hear on the radio 
or read in the press of the great and 
sometimes terrifying events which 
are taking place in the world, we 
have a tendency to feel helpless and 
to ask ourselves: What can we do? 
It is time for us to realize that ev- 
erything we do for the progress or 
the regression of our region is an in- 
ternational incident. The furtherance 
of the program of the SRC in Nash- 
ville, or Chapel Hill, or Richmond, 
or Atlanta, or Vicksburg is of inter- 
national importance because our ac- 
tivities will have repercussions not 
only in the South but in our Nation 
and throughout the world. 

God helping us, we must keep in 
tune with the future! 





Fourth Annual Meeting: 
(Continued from page 1) 


tive during 1948. The executive staff 
was instructed by the members to 
devise a workable plan for increas- 
ing membership, with 5,000 set as a 
desirable goal. 

Publications. A _ series. of pam- 
phlets, several of which are already in 
preparation, will compare the thir- 
teen Southern States in housing, care 
for the feebleminded, freedom of the 
ballot, social security benefits, voca- 
tional education, and status of laws 
pertaining to land tenure. 

Dr. George S. Mitchell, executive 
director, proposed a number of other 
projects which might be undertaken 
if additional funds could be secured. 
Among them were a two-year study 
of police administration and prepara- 
tion of a manual for _— training; 
a radio forum on Southern problems; 
increased field work; and promotion 
of expanded vocational education in 
the Southern States. 

Three new members were elected 
to the Board of Directors. They are 
Mr. J. M. Dabbs, of Mayesville, S. C., 
Mrs. W. H. Ratliff, of Sherard, Miss., 
and the Rev. W. H. Marmion, of 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Negro Colleges in South 
(Continued from page 6) 


South offers the Negro college and 
Negro leaders an opportunity to be- 
come identified with a movement that 
is bigger than themselves. The ac- 
ceptance of Negroes as full citizens 
is dependent upon their ability to be- 
e the proponents of such a cause. 
© must go a step beyond the phil- 
ophy of Booker T. Washington; not 
aly must we develop industry, thrift, 
id skills, but we must be able to 
mstrate that an agricultural and 
strial balance is possible in the 
on a community basis, and we 
ast realize that the solution of the 
ern problem.is not in Washing- 
The destiny of the South is in 
nds of the people, all the people 
‘South. The rest of the nation 

aly help. 


“Whole Truth” to Be Theme 
Of Negro History Week 


Carter G. Woodson, Director of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, has called on all 
members of the Southern Regional 
Council to join in the celebration of 
Negro History Week, beginning Feb- 
ruary 8. 

The theme of the week will be “The 
Whole Truth and Nothing But the 
Whole Truth.” 

“Most of the troubles of our time,” 
writes Mr. Woodson, “have resulted 
from the misrepresentation of facts, 
the half truth which is the worst kind 
of falsehood.” 


Pointing out the necessity for un- 
biased recognition of all the facts, 
a statement by the Association de- 
clares: “No individual, no family, no 
race, no section, and no nation has 
any monopoly of virtue and achieve- 
ment. All in their own way have 
made some contribution to the prog- 
ress of mankind.” 





Contributions to the Southern Re- 
gional Council are tax-exempt. 
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